Kindergarten Blessenger. 


Vou. II.—JANUARY, 1874.—No. 1. 


GLIMPSES OF PSYCHOLOGY.—WNo. 1. 


WE speak of the necessity of studying childhood; we call 
children living books of nature, and say that we cannot 
succeed in educating them (which is putting them into a 
harmonious activity of all their powers,) without knowledge, 
such as a musical performer has of his instrument, of these 
“harps of a thousand strings.” 

This fundamental knowledge of children is not chiefly a 
discrimination of their individualities; though observation 
of these will be made by a consummate kindergartener; it is 
a knowledge of what is universal in children, essential to 
the constitution of human beings. 

Froebel never wrote out, in systematic form, the phsychol- 
ogy which underlies and gives the rational ground to all the 
details of his method. But there are pregnant sentences in 
all his writings, and in his sayings handed down by tradition, 
which give such insights, that it can be divined with some 
completeness. 

We propose to give such glimpses as occur to us from time 
to time — not always in our own words — but as often as we 
can in Froebel’s; and also in the words of other thinkers, 
whose guesses at this kind of truth light up their writings 
on many subjects. 

We must, in the first place, attend to one important fact; 
there is, in the experience of childhood, somewhat pre-exist- 
ent to all impressions made by the universe, and consequently 
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to all operations of the understanding — perceiving, com- 
paring, judging — for these are intentional acts of the pre-ex- 
istent soul, breathed into his body and bidden to “have do- 
minion.” — Genesis I. 

What is this pre-existent soul; this mysterious depth of 
personality ? 

Washington Allston, in his posthumous lectures on Art, 
has finely said: “Man does not live by science; he feels, acts, 
and judges right in a thousand things, without the conscious- 
ness of any rule by which he so feels, acts, and judges. Hap- 
pily for him, he has a surer guide than human science in that 
unknown power within him, without which he had been 
without any knowledge.” Again he speaks of “those intui- 
tive powers, which are above and beyond both the under- 
standing and the senses; which, nevertheless, are so far from 
precluding knowledge, as, on the contrary, to require — as 
their effective condition —the wilest intimacy with things 
external, without which their very existence must remain 
unknown.” 

He does not, however, merely assert this pre-existence of 
the soul to the understanding, but speaks of the evidence of 
it that we all can appreciate. “Suppose,” he says, “we ana- 
lyze a certain combination of sounds and colors, so as to 
ascertain the exact relative qualities of the one, and the col- 
location of the other, and then compare them, what possible 
resemblance can the understanding perceive between these 
sounds and colors? And ‘yet a something within us re- 
sponds to both, in a similar emotion. And so with a thou- 
sand things, nay, with myriads of objects, that have no other 
affinity but with that mysterious harmony, which began with 
our being, which slept with our infancy, and which their 
presence only seems to have awakened? If we cannot go 
back to our own childhood, we may see its illustration in 
those about us who are now in that unsophisticated state. 
Look at them in the fields, among the birds and flowers; 
their happy faces speak the harmony within them; the divine 
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instrument which these have touched, gives them a joy, 
which perhaps only childhood, in its first fresh consciousness, 
can know, yet what do children understand of the theory of 
colors, or musical quantities?” 

That this mysterious power, this feeling soul, is the human 
characteristic, is suggested in another paragraph of these lec- 
tures. “What, for instance, can we suppose to be the effect 
of the purple haze of a summer sunset on the cows or sheep, 
or even on the more delicate inhabitants of the air? From 
what we know of their habits, we cannot suppose more than 
the mere physical enjoyment of its genial temperature? But 
how is it with the man, whom we shall suppose an object in 
the same scene, stretched on the same bank with the rumi- 
nating cattle; and basking in the same light that flickers from 
the skimming birds? Does he feel nothing more than the 
genial warmth?” — Vol. I, p. 84. 

This feeling of beauty, this power which appreciates har- 
mony, this creative unity, in fine, this esthetic soul, distinct 
from and above the understanding (which certain philoso- 
phers seem to think is all of man over and above his body), 
is not all of the soul,— but the moral and even merely social 
sentiment has the same pre-existence. Allston bears witness 
to this also. He says “ With respect to Truth and Goodness, 
whose pre-existent ideas, being living constituents of an im- 
mortal spirit, need but the slightest breath of some outward 
condition of the true and good —a simple problem or a kind 
act—to awaken them, as it were, from their unconscious 
sleep. * * * * We may venture to assert that no phi- 
losopher, however ingenious, could communicate to a child 
the abstract idea of Right, had the child nothing beyond or 
above the understanding. He might, indeed, be taught, like 
inferior animals,—a dog, for instance,— that if he took cer- 
tain forbidden things, he would be punished, and thus do 
right through fear. Still he would desire the forbidden 
thing belonging to another, nor could he conceive why he 
should not appropriate to himself— and thus allay his appe- 
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tite — what was another’s, could he do so undetected ; nor 
attain to any higher notion of Right than that of the strong- 
est. But the child has something higher than the mere 
power of apprehending consequences. (external?) The sim- 
plest exposition, whether of right or wrong, is instantly re- 
sponded to by something within him, which, thus awakened, 
becomes to him a living voice, and the good and the true 
must thenceforth answer its call. We do not say that these 
ideas of Beauty, Truth, and Goodness will, strictly speaking, 
always act. Though indestructible, they may be banished 
for a time, by the perverted Will, and mockeries of the brain, 
like the fume-born phantoms from the witches’ cauldron in 
Macbeth, may take their places and assume their functions. 
We have examples of this in every age, and perhaps in none 
more startling than the present. But we mean only that 
they cannot be (absolutely?) forgotten; nay, they are but 
too often recalled with unwelcome distinctness. * * * 
“From the dim present, then, we would appeal to that 
fresher time, ere the young spirit had shrunk from the over- 
bearing pride of the (vitiated?) understanding, and confi- 
dently ask, if the emotions we then felt from the Beautiful, 
the True, and the Good, did not seem, in some way, to refer 
to a common origin? And we would also ask, if it was fre- 
quent that the influence from one was singly felt? if it did 
not rather bring with it, however remotely, a sense of some- 
thing — though widely differing,— yet still akin to it? when 
we have basked in the beauty of a summer sunset, was there 
nothing in the sky, that spoke to the soul of Truth and Good- 
ness? And when the opening intellect first received the 
truth of the great law of gravitation, and felt itself mount- 
ing through the profound of space, to travel with the planets 
in their unerring rounds,— did never then the kindred ideas 
of Goodness and Beauty chime in, as it were, with the fabled 
music (not fabled to the soul), which led you on as one en- 
tranced? And again, when, in the passive quiet of your 
moral nature, so predisposed, in youth, to all things genial, 
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you have looked around on this marvellous, ever-teeming 
earth, ever teeming alike for mind and body, and have felt 
upon you flow, as from ten thousand streams of innocent en- 
joyment; did you not then almost hear them shout in con- 
fluence, and almost see them gushing upwards, as if they 
would prove their unity in one harmonious fountain?” 

It is of the last consequence that the kindergartener should 
take into her mind that this esthetic soul exists in children 
as a primary fact; for, unless she believes in it, she will not 
respect it, and take advantage of it in what she does for them. 
It is to be respected and brought out into the understanding 
of children, by means of the beautiful things which she leads 
them to do and make, and with which she surrounds them; 
for, as Allston says, this consciousness “ requires as its effec- 
tive condition, the widest intimacy with things external.” 
When children are continually in squalid surroundings, these 
seem at length to strike in and paralyze the spontaneous ac- 
tion of the ssthetic being, who is pre-existent to conscious- 
ness of the power which compares and judges and makes up 
a theory of colors. And, as has been shown, this feeling of 
beauty, this power of appreciating harmony and unity, this 
esthetic nature, distinct from and above the understanding, 
which some people idly think to be all of man beside his 
body, is not all of the soul, for the moral sentiment has the 
same pre-existence. 

We have brought together these paragraphs taken from 
Allston’s lectures on Art, for the consideration of practical 
kindergarteners, all the more confidently, because they were 
not written as theory of education, but were parts of a prac- 
tical inquiry after the standard of judgment for pictorial and 
plastic artists and the spectator of their works. He sought 
to deliver them from the benumbing effect of inadequate 
science,— for science must always be inadequate, as Newton 
so forcibly expressed, when he defined it “gathering a few 
pebbles on the shores of the infinite ocean of truth.” The ob- 
ject of the lecturer, was what the kindergartener’s first object 
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should be,—to awaken the self-respect of the eternal soul 
~ within us all, making the life of our individuality — our 
personality — which, in its mysterious depth and indepen- 
dent pre-existence to the finite understanding, is the image 
of the Divine Personality, whose spoken word is the material 
universe, and clothed in flesh becomes man. It is no part 
of the kindergartener’s duty to give — she can only awaken 
—the feelings of harmony, beauty, unity, and conscience. 
She is to present the right order of proceeding, in all that 
the child shall do, thereby assisting him to form his own 
understanding so that his bodily organization may be pro- 
perly developed; to let in upon his soul nature in its beau- 
teous forms and order, and his fellow-creatures, in their legit- 
imate claims upon him. Then he shall come forth from the 
sleep of unconscious infancy, into a progressive consciousness 
of all his relations, with the blessings and duties that belong 
to them. This forming of the understanding, this marrying 
of finite thought to infinite love, is Froebel’s Education; and 
cannot be accomplished, unless the kindergartener clearly sees 
what God has done for the child absolutely, and what for an 
ineffable purpose,— most gracious to the human race — He 
has left to be done by human providence, whether of the 
mother or kindergartener. 

It makes a heaven-wide difference whether the soul of a 
child is regarded as a piece of blank paper to be written upon, 
or as a living power, to be quickened by sympathy, to be 
educated by truth. 


AFTER KINDERGARTEN, WHAT? 


I wave received the following letter, which is only one of 
many inquiries of the same general nature, made by pen 
or word of mouth; and which, therefore, I propose to an- 
swer at once, though I have said pretty much the same thing 
in the tenth chapter of my Kindergarten Guide, published 
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by Scuzrmeruorn, 14 Bond Street, New York. The Guide 
also answers, as well as I am able to do, many other ques- 
tions put to me by mothers in letters, which I have not time 
to answer adequately; viz., what are the essential requisites 
of a kindergartener? the indispensable and also the desira- 
ble conditions of a Kindergarten? the necessity and place of 
music? the mode of the movement plays, and of the plays 
called occupations? and the music and words for some dozen 
plays. 


‘DEAR Miss Peasopy: I wish you would put an article into the 
MESSENGER, giving the reasons why learning to read is no part of 
the kindergarten course. I think nothing would smooth the path 
of kindergarteners so much, as to have this perfectly understood by 
the public. People look upon the Kindergarten as a device to kill 
the time between the nursery and the schools of instruction in read- 
ing, instead of the mode of employing the children’s minds to the 
best advantage. They do not realize that Froebel’s occupations and 
plays are developing their thinking powers as well as employing 
their active forces, and marrying their impression of things, and 
consequent thoughts, to speech. Before this important work of 
forming the human understanding has begun to be accomplished, 
before children know how to express themselves in living speech, 
they want them to get an empirical knowledge of the art of reading 
written speech. 

“T think this comes, in part, from not realizing that something 
most important is done, when nothing is attempted but forming the 
mind by conversation; and also in part because the operation of 
learning to read is considered so formidable a difficulty, that (as I 
heard one lady say), ‘it is well to have it over before children can 
think enough to be puzzled with the anomalies of the English spell- 
ing.’ 

“Now cannot you make it plain that the kindergarten era is too 
precious a season to be employed 1n forcing upon perception arbi- 
trary signs, instead of presenting the significant things of nature 
and human art which they stand for? Don’t you remember those 
excellent things Mr. Agassiz said in his last winter’s lecture to the 
Woman’s Club, on this very point; when he ridiculed our common 
practice of teaching children to read before their habits were formed 
of seeing things accurately, and classifying them according to their 
similarities, and of uttering themselves livingly in their mother 
tongue? 
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**T- wish you would describe your own method of teaching to read, 
which, when the children have been developed in the Kindergarten, 
can be done, I think, so much more rapidly and thoroughly than is 
done by the ordinary method, in months or even years. And why 
not reprint your own ‘ Nursery Book,’ and Mrs. Mann’s ‘ Primer of 
Reading and Drawing,’ in an edition combining them both, and add 
the anomalies classified, as you suggested in your Kindergarten 
Guide? 

‘‘But do not call it a Kindergarten Primer, for that would give 
the idea that it is to be taught in the Kindergarten; a word that 
ought to be sequestrated to designate the first stage of the Froebel 
education, when doing is the exclusive instrumentality of learning. 
By doing, I mean acting upon nature and with persons, which is the 
proper preliminary to thinking accurately, and feeling rightly, and 
these, in their turn, to expressing thought and feeling by manipula- 
tions, movements, and words, as you again and again said, in your 
last winter’s lectures. I was talking today with one of the mothers, 
who has assured me she is thoroughly convinced that every occu- 
pation and play of the Kindergarten is of some specific use in vivi- 
fying some feeling of the heart, or developing some power of the 
mind; and I thought she was indoctrinated in the whole truth, when 
she discouraged me by the question, ‘ Could n’t you have an extra ses- 

‘sion for teaching Susie and some other of the healthy children, to 
read; or would it be too much for you?’ I said, ‘My dear Mrs. —— 
it is not a question of my strength, or even of the children’s bodily 
strength! but it is the process of learning arbitrary signs, which it 
is desirable should be avoided by these yet unformed minds, until 
making forms of beauty and use shall organize them. They will be 
more rich and beautiful by dealing with the things of nature and 
art, than by the written words which represent them, and such deal- 
ing is necessarily involved in the occupations and symbolic move- 
ments. It has been well said that these attractive exercises that 
Froebel has invented enable children to play creation. Wordsworth 
expresses this idea in his great ode on the intimations of immortal- 
ity in our childhood.’” * * * * 


It is quite impossible in one number of the MgssEnceEr, to 
adequately answer the above letter. The young lady said 
what we would have said to the mother. We might have 
added that it is in the ecstasy of successful play, in which 
the imagination is predominant, that a child virtually obeys 
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the original commandment of “having dominion,” because 
he is then conscious of no power but that which wells up 
within him, from its Infinite Source. It is the first thing 
education should do, to cherish this power, by giving it suit- 
able materials and opportunity, as can only be done by pre- 
senting the elementary forms and facts of nature, instead of 
arbitrary signs; for there is not one of these syllables of 
“the Word that was in the beginning,” but has the power 
of vivifying, in the childish heart, the germ of some feeling 
which 

“Through earthly things awaits a birth,” 
because ; 

‘¢in Nature’s humblest work, 
There lives an echo to some unborn thought, 
Akin to Man, his Maker, or his lot.” 


By manipulating the playthings, the understanding is 
formed; because it necessitates exact conceptions of the 
materials and conditions of objective production, however 
childishly fanciful the production may be. 

To be in the face of nature, however, without human com- 
panionship and mediation, exciting action upon it for specific 
ends, is not enough ; — as we may sce, by observing the un- 
cultivated inhabitants of the most beautiful regions. Fellow 
beings are nearer, with their vivifying magnetism, than the 
impersonal objects of nature; and this is the reason why the 
social and mental exercises of the Kindergarten should pre- 
cede study of what is so purely the work of the finite human 
understanding as the letters of the alphabet, and their very 
arbitrary arrangement in English words. 

But the other question of the letter we will answer, and 
endeavor to show what a short and easy process learning to 
read may be made, if it shall be postponed to the end of the 
kindergarten course. And this will meet the difficulty, in 
most people’s minds. There is-a vague notion, that after the 
Kindergarten, a long time is to be given to the ordinary pri- 
mary school studies, and some people think and not without 
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some reason, like the lady our correspondent mentions, that 
the development of the understanding will only make the 
anomalies of English spelling more obstructing than if they 
were impressed by rote on the sensuous memory, before the 
mind can come in, with its instinctive attempts at classifica- 
tion, to be forever baffled. They will say, it may be well 
enough to put off learning to read in Germany, where the 
written language is phonographic, having a different sign for 
every different sound; but no language—not even the 
French — is written with such utter defiance of the phono- 
graphic principle as the English. It cannot be learnt by 
scientific process; but must be attained by means of some 
clever trick, of which Leigh’s is, perhaps, the cleverest. 

It is true enough, that the English written language is the 
most unphonographic of any; the first and main reason of 
which is that the Latin monks, who began the literary edu- 
cation of England, undertook to write the language with the 
Roman alphabet, which is phonographic for Latin, but lacks 
letters for four vowels and four consonants, nut heard in 
Latin; namely, the initial sounds of an, on, up, and erst; 
chip, ship, then, and thin. Had they had the wit to put dots 
under @, 0, %, é, c, 8, d, and ¢, they would have had a perfect 
alphabet for English. 

But perhaps it will surprise our readers to learn, that, after 
all, the majority of English syllables are strictly phonographic, 
provided we sound the vowels as the ancient Romans did, 
and the modern Italians do; and keep ¢ and g for hard 
sounds only. 

This fact suggested the plan of my first Nursery book; 
which is to have children become acquainted at first with 
those English words only that are truly phonographic; and 
for many years I have contemplated re-publishing it, in com- 
bination with Mrs. Mann’s Primer of Reading and Drawing. 
To teach children to write with print letters, is found to be 
the most interesting and effective way of their learning to 
discriminate the letters, exemplifying Froebel’s idea that 
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children’s attention can be easily commanded only to what 
they do with their hands. I have in manuscript, a book, 
embodying this method that has been tried for thirty years,. 
chiefly in homes, but once or twice in schools, and always 
with signal success; and it is found to make children more 
accurate in their orthography (as the kakography of England 
is pleasantly called), while it leaves out entirely, the weari- 
some and ineffectual oral spelling. Since we have been able 
to try the method on children who have had the kindergar- 
ten education of the discriminating eye and skilful hand, we 
have found it but a few days’ work, to learn to print the Ro- 
man alphabet and its combinations, in those words, in which 
the phonographic sounds occur without exception. I will 
copy the first chapter into these pages. 


LESSON FIRST. 


The teacher stands before a blackboard, chalk in hand. The chil- 
dren sit before her with slates and pencils. 

She says, ‘‘Now I am going to teach you how to write and read 
words. What does little kitty say?—miu (phonographic for mew). 
All say it.” The children say miu, and the teacher continues: ‘‘ we 
put together our lips and sound m (she does not say ez, but merely 
makes a sound with closed lips). Now first we will write so much. 
Make three lines up and down by the side of each other, and then 
join them on top with curves, so; (here she will exemplify on the 
blackboard, and then direct,) ‘the first stroke shall be on the left 
hand side of one of the little squares on your slates; the next, 
tolerably near the right hand side of the square; and the third, 
over in the next square; now join the tops with little curves, as I 
do, and say mi,” (teacher will sound theishort.) After the children 
have said mi, the teacher says, ‘“‘ Now we will make i (she sounds it 
short, —ih). ‘It is only one stroke on the right side of the square, 
and we put a dot over it—so! Now we will write the other sound 
in miu, u. (She must sound it like 00 in moon.) This is the way: 
two strokes and make a curve at the bottom. Now kitty says mii, 
a good many times, so you may write it a good many times. (As 
they do so, the teacher has time to look at all the slates. She can 
then continue,) ‘‘ Now, old pussy sometimes says mii; but, in the 
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night, she makes another cry, with more sound, opening her mouth 
wider, so;” the teacher then says, rather drawlingly, 


m-t-é-d-d-ii, 


making the 7 as in ink, the e as in egg, the @ as in art, the o as inno, 
and the wu asin luna (00). This will amuse the children to repeat. 
They then proceed to write mi as before, the teacher doing it, while 
giving the old direction: ‘three strokes joined at the top, with 
little curves; one stroke with adot. For é (the teacher pronounces 
it as in egg), make almost a circle in the square, but open on the 
right hand, and draw a line cutting off the top, so; (the teacher 
must exemplify with her chalk, as she directs) @ is the most diffi- 
cult letter to make: first, in the lower half of a square, make a little 
“mite of an egg; now over the egg to the left make a dot; then draw 
a curve from the dot to the lower right hand of the egg, so; what 
does that look like? I think it looks like a snake, standing on its 
tail, and bending over its head to look atthe egg! Nowoisa circle, 
rather inclining to an oval, which you can put into the next square; 
and you know already how to write vin the next square to that. 
And now you may write mieaou over again yourselves.” The teach- 
er can then go round and look at the slates, and suggest to put a 
finish to the letters m and u by joining a dot on the upper left hand 
side of the m, and one at the lower right hand side of the u. 
These vowels are enough for one lesson, and mii and miéaou can 
be left, neatly printed on their slates, and on the blackboard, and 


the next day they will be read at sight. 


LESSON SECOND, 


Should be taken up with making words in which the vowel sounds 
occur, without exception. But it will be observed, that though they 
are heard in the large majority of English syllables, the most com- 
mon words used in conversation, are not phonographic. We are, 
therefore, able to make but few sentences with the phonographic 
words. This is of little consequence at first, when the children’s 
attention is occupied with learning to write the print. 

It is best to learn the consonants, gradually, in the words. Begin 
by asking ‘“‘ Who cries miéaou? they will say ‘the cat,” or “ puss.” 
You reply, “we will write puss. But first say it: you see we put 
our lips close together, and then open them, blowing a little, so. 
(Don’t say pee, but rather gp.) Now draw a line down, a little fur- 
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ther than the side of one square, and then in the square at the right 
hand, draw a curve which looks like your upper lip, pouting: in the 
next square, make an uw (remember to say—not yu—but 00.) 
That makes pu, and then you must make ss, (making your breath 
sound between your nearly-closed teeth.) To make s, we begin 
with a dot on the right hand upper side of the little square, and 
make a curve towards the left, and then a curve towards the right, 
so: now, in the next square, put another s—for, in books, when 
they write puss, they always put s twice. Now write puss again, 
yourselves. ; 

‘‘ How do you think we can make puss into pussy?” Some child 
may say, ‘‘One-stroke with a dot;” you reply, that is the most 
common way of writing th, but there is another way. Make two 
slanting lines meet at the bottom of a square, and then draw the 
right hand one a little longer down. That is th, with a tail; and 
the other one-is th, with a dot. In books, they always write pussy 
with the th, with a tail. What mius? The children will answer, 
“the little kitty,” and you will say, ‘‘ should you like to write kitty?” 
Begin higher up than the square, and draw a line down on the left 
side, and then inside the square, make two slanting strokes meet, 
so; then make an 7h with the dot, and then make a stroke not so 
high as you did for k, above the line. (The teacher must not say 
kay and tee, but rather é& and é&.) Now make another é&, and then 
th with a tail. Now that is kitty, and you can write, kitty mius, 
and pussy mieaous. 

(if the learner is a foreigner, it may be necessary to call the at- 
tention to the different sound of s and ss, and say that when s comes 
alone at the end of the word, or between two vowels inside a word, 
it sounds z; but children to whom English is vernacular, will al- 
ways sound the s right by the ear. If we should write 2 whenever 
the sound occurs, our language would look as full of z as the Polish.) 


LESSON THIRD. 


Begin with pointing to the two sentences written in the last les- 
son, and if the children can read them, go on with more words. 
The words, hens’ eggs will give three more consonants. Let the 
children observe that h (call it not aitch, but give the breathing, 
which it is), is made by a stroke on one side of a square, beginning 
half way up in the next square above; then draw a short stroke like 
tand join with a curve. You know how to write é (eh); then write 
n, just like h, only the first stroke does not go above the line. Now 
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skip a square, and write 2; and then making the sound of g hard, 
not jee, and tell the children to write it thus: in the lower half of 
the square, make a small 0, and at the upper right join on a dot: 
under the 0, below the line, make an egg shape and join it on the 
right to the o by a curve. Then write another g, and then an s. 
Show the children how to put the apostrophe after hens, and.tell 
them that means that the eggs belong to the hens. The sentence, 
jars fall of jelly, will give four more letters, j, 7, f, 1; mamma expects 
papa, car bells ring, give three, x, c, }; mamma's velvet dress fits 
well, adds d, ¢, w; mamma is dizzy, completes the alphabet with z. 
The teacher, with each new letter (whose power or sound she gives, 
always ignoring the name, or, if the children happen to know it, 
saying to them, we will not call them by their names, but their 
sound), I will make the new letter on the blackboard, describing 
it, as she does so, thus; ‘‘j is like 7 with a dot, only we will draw 
it below the square, and turn it to the left; v is two slant lines, 
meeting at the bottom of the square; f is a stroke beginning above 
the square, and we will curve its top to the right, as if it were mak- 
ing a bow, and cross it in the middle; 7 is one stroke beginning 
above the square; x, two slant lines, crossing each other; c begins 
with a dot on the right hand, and makes almost a circle; } is astroke 
like J, and a curve on the right, like the lower lip pouting out; d is 
opposite to b, putting the curve behind; ¢ begins a very little above 
the square, and goes down through it; then I cross it just at the 
top of the square; wis two v*, arm in arm, and 2, two horizontal 
lines, joined by a diagonal from the upper right to the lower left.” 


As old letters are repeated in these sentences, it is well for 
the teacher who dictates them, to ask some child to tell how 
the letters are made in each instance; and the result will be, 
that when all the sentences have once been written, the chil- 
dren should be called upon each day, to read from the black- 
board, or the book, all the sentences that they have written 
before. When they have written them all, they can take the 
book, and read at sight, without spelling, all the words in the 
First Part. 

It will be observed that no capitals are as yet given to the 
children, for the little letters are the most important; but 
when the small letters are impressed so strongly that any 
phonographic word, written, can be recognized at sight, and 
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written at the dictation of the word, we can say that “at the 
beginning of sentences, and of the names of persons and 
places, we always make the letter larger; asin the sentences, 
Cora spins yarn; Julia’s kitten drinks milk; Owen tells Willy 
a story; Victoria’s basket is full of roses, pinks, tulips, anem- 
ones; Frederic digs in his garden; Isabella is kissing Susy. 
Some of the capitals are of different forms; but they will 
easily be learnt, by letting the children write, first, the little 
letters, and then the large letters, by the side of each other, 
thus: a, A, b, B, &c. 


LESSON FOURTH. 


When the children have mastered all the words written 
phonographically (according to the original Roman alpha- 
bet), the teacher will proceed to four additional consonants, 
which are heard in English but have no letter appropriated 
to them; the initial sounds of chip, ship, thin, and then. 
Already they have had the consonant dsh, which is not in 
Latin; but for that they have learnt to put the letter j, which 
is a superfluous Roman letter, used when ¢ comes before an- 
other vowel (for 7 in Latin, and also in German and Italian, 
sounds like the consonant y). Perhaps this may be a good 
time to define to children the words, vowel and consonant; 
showing that vowel (vocal) means a mere sound of the voice, 
which can be indefinitely prolonged; and consonant is an 
articulation of the voice, first by the lips, as m, p, 6, f, v; 
secondly, by the throat, as ¢, k, g,* h; thirdly, by the teeth, 
as d, t, s,z. It can also be shown thi::t the semi-vowels, J, m, 
n, and r, are articulated a little by means of the tongue and 
nose. The / rolls as a liquid smoothly over the tongue, the r 
roughly, and m and 7 sound through the nose. Children 





* c, k, and q stand for one sound, c being the Latin letter, and k and g Greek let- 
ters, which were at first introduced into the later Latin, as abbreviations of the 
syllables ca and cu. When c was corrupted by the English, into the sound of s 
before e and i, the k became convenient to preserve the old sound, in some in- 
stances, as in the diminutive of cat — kitten. 
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love to classify, and will be interested in making these divi- 
sions on their slates, and naming each class by a distinctive 
name, as lip-letters, throat-letters, tooth-letters, tongue-let- 
ters, nose-letters, which they should do before they use the 
Latin derivatives from labia, lip; guttur, throat ; dens, tooth ; 
lingua, tongue; nasus, nose; labials, gutturals, dentals, ling- 
uals, and nasals. The aspirates (breathings) are 4 and w. 

Now you will say, “ what is the first sound of chip?” They 
will make the sound ch. “ What letter do you write ch with?” 
“They reply, there is no letter ch.” “That is true; the Latin 
people never said ch, and so they invented no letter for it. 
The English might have made one by putting a dot under ¢, 
but instead of that they put A after it, so—ch. When you 
want to write that sound you must write c and 4. Now 
write chip, rich, chess, chick, chest, and I think you will 
never forget it.” It is not worth while to call their attention 
at this time, to the fact that many words derived from the 
Greek write ch for the sound of &; because in their childish 
story books these Greek derivatives seldom or never occur. 

You proceed to ask, “ what is the first sound in ship?” They 
will tell, and perhaps say that there is no letter for it; and you 
can explain it as before, by saying that this sound, also, was 
unknown, and so unwritten by the Latins; and that the 
English might have made a new letter, simply by putting a 
dut under s, but that they chose to put the letter h after it 
instead. 

After they have written ship, shell, shin, wish, dish, you 
can ask, “ what is the first sound in thin?” and show how it is 
written, when there might have been invented a letter for it 
by putting a dot under the ¢ Then ask them, what is the 
first sound in then? and make them perceive that it is as 
different from the initial of thin as d is different from ¢; and 
that a distinct letter might have been invented for this sound 
by putting a dot under d. But some teachers may think it 
hardly worth while to speak of this nice difference, since 
both sounds are actually written with ¢h. Then tell them to 
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write on their slates, thin, think, thing, thick, with, within, 
them. Give them the book, and let them pronounce (with- 
out spelling) at sight, the columns of words in which these 
additional consonants occur. 

At this point it may be a good plan to ask the children, 
“ what is the first sound in when?” and call their attention to 
the fact that the aspirate'-A (which you will call — not aspi- 
rate but a breathing), comes before the w in words beginning 
with wh. You can, perhaps, tell them that the Anglo Sax- 
ons, from whom the English took these words, wrote them. 
hvich, hven, but before printing was invented they found it 
convenient to write the / after the w, and so it has always 
been printed in English books. Let them then write which, 
when, whist, whip, whit. 

We now tell the children that there are more vowels in 
English than in Latin, as well as more consonants. They 
know only those beginning the words, art, egg, ink, old, and 
the one ending Peru. But what is the sound that begins an, 
and, at? They will make the sound, and you can say they 
ought to have made a new letter for this new sound by put- 
ting a dot under a (ah), but they did not, and so you must 
learn to give a second sound to a@ (ah), and write a great 
many words with it. Dictate at, pat, rat, cat, sat, &c., and 
show in the books columns of words that they can read off 
at sight. We had better call the letter @ (ah), because that 
sound is the one that comes oftenest in English, as well as 
always in Latin and Italian. 

Now ask them to make the first sound in ox (which is gen- 
erally called short 0, but is no sound of o at all). There 
might have been a dot put under 0, and thus a new letter 
made for this sound. It comes a great deal in English, and 
you may write ox, rock, pot, got, and read the columns in 
the spelling book. But it does not come so often as the 
sound of 9, and so 6 is the best name for it. 

“ Now tell what is the first sound of up? How could a new 
letter have been made for this sound?” They will say, “a dot 
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under w (00).” “ Well, instead of that they only wrote w, and 
we have-to learn the words where it sounds as in up, cup, 
sup, sun, tun, fun, gun, &c. You may write these words and 
then read the columns in the book. 

“ Now can you tell me how the word irk begins to sound ? 
This sound is written with four of the vowels; you may 
write on your slates, in a row, with spaces between,— 


irk, work, erst, urn. 


They might have made one new letter for this sound by put- 
ting a dot under the ¢ (¢h), but they did not; and you have 
to remember all these different ways of writing this sound, 
with sometimes one of these letters and sometimes another. 
But there are not a great many such words, and they are put 
in separate columns in the book, and you can copy them 
upon your slates; and then you can learn them by heart, 
and can answer these questions, viz.: “ What words are there 
in which this first sound of irk is written with 7? in what 
words with 0? in which with e? and in what with uw?” The 
answers will be respectively the words in the four columns.* 

“ Now,” you will say, “I have another set of words for you 
to write. What are the first sounds in ot/?” The children 
will give the second sound of o (ox) and the first sound of ¢ 
(th). You will say “Now, in o¢ are two sounds that run 
‘into each other, and seem one sound, so it is called a diph- 
thong. There is another diphthong that sounds ah-oo, and 
is written with ou, and sometimes ow. Write on your slates 
oil, and near by, boy, (making the th with atail—y.) Now, 
under oil, write coil, boil, foil, soil, toil, foist, hoist, moist, and 
under boy, write coy, joy, loyal, annoy. Now write out and 





* The children have now learnt how to write nine vowels and twenty-three con- 
sonants, and the English alphabet, if a, é, 0, u, c, d, s, t, were dotted and added 
for the eight extra sounds of English, would make our alphabet a perfect phono- 
graphy, and a much less objectionable one than Pitman’s; but it is probably too 
late to change now, since it would obscure the etymological history of words so 
much, and make all the old printed books unreadable. 
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cow, and under out, bout, flout, gout, lout, rout, pout, and 
under cow, how, now, sow, vow, bow-wow.” ~ 
There is another diphthong, very common in Latin, made 
of the first sounds of @ and ¢, or @ and e, but which is written 
in English, with the one letter, we have always pronounced 
th, but which is now to be pronounced as if it was written 
ahee; you pronounce it so when you mean yourself, and write 
it with a capital I. Sometimes this diphthong is written with 
¢ (with a dot), and sometimes y (with a tail). (See columns.) 
Another diphthong written with two letters is tu, and yu. 
So there are four diphthongs in English, written of and oy, 
ou and ow, iu and yu, and 7. The teacher will pronounce 
the ¢ as a diphthong af and i.* (See columns of these.) 
We may now be told that after all, the chief difficulty of 
English orthography is yet to come, of which the children 
shave got only the first glimpse in finding that one sound is 
to be written by four different letters, ¢, ¢, 0, and «;—for 
every vowel in English is written in several different ways. 
This difficulty seems greater than experience has proved it 
to be. A great deal has been gained when children have 
learned to write phonographically with the Roman alphabet. 
By having these primitive associations with the letters they 
can read, at sight, the bulk of English syllables, if not words, 
and can pronounce Latin as the old Romans did, and have 
most of the vocalization of Italian, Spanish, and other lan- 
guages, written by the same alphabet. 





* These are proper diphthongs — two sounds made by one impulse of the voice. 
We say nothing of improper diphthongs; but treat what have absurdly been called 
so, under the head of silent letters. 
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TESTIMONY TO FROEBEL’S METHOD. 


BY AN OCTOGENARIAN. 


Amone the encouraging letters which the editor of the 
KINDERGARTEN MEssENGER has received, several have been 
from very old people. As, leaving the valley of life, they go 
up the mount of transfiguration and ascension, they have a 
clearer sight of childhood’s Paradise, upon the opposite sum- 
mit, illuminated by the rising, as the mount of old age is by 
the setting sun of Divine Truth,—-which only seemingly 
rises and sets, as we revolve on our own axis. 

I am tempted to copy, without leave asked, a letter dated 


‘6 DECEMBER 8, 1873. 


‘‘T have the pleasure to acknowledge, though later than I could 
have wished, the receipt of your letter, and the package of pam- 
phlets you were so kind as to send me, on Child-culture. * * * * 
They have already inclined me to the acceptance of your beautiful 
system. At present I know too little about it; but will try to learn 
more. If I confess that I am even ignorant of the true pronuncia- 
tion of its name, whether the 7 in it should be long or short, — you 
will quickly detect my lack of German, that rough key to so many 
mental treasures, — of which I have thoughts of commencing the 
study this winter, — although I am now over eighty, — encouraged 
by your notable plan for yourself, and the example of Cato, who, 
you know, commenced the study of Greek at my age. 

‘Kindergartening — child-gardening —the cultivation of human 
plants — infant soul-training — what a charming idea! Strange, 
we have all, though hardly conscious of it, been child-gardeners 
(pretty poor ones, too,) from Adam down; and now are just begin- 
ning to catch the true notion of the thing, and to desire to see our 
more than merely sensitive young mimosas actually under the pro- 
per culture. Think how absurd—I had almost said wicked — to 
entrust such delicate sprites to the rough handling of ignorant 
nurses. Yes, God’s exquisite workmanship, incomparably finer than 
prize specimens of Sevres china, which I have known to be ignorantly 
rapped upon and broken with an iron spoon by Irish servants. 
What might not we all have become by this time, had the true kin- 
dergartening been in vogue before we were born! 
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‘¢Froebel appears to me to have descended deeper into the well 
of Truth than any other educator, and to bave brought up a truth- 
gem of inestimable value when he discovered his great principle, 
viz.: the necessity of stuc ying the earliest baby efforts of godlike 
man. To his honor be it said, that he was not content to let the 
divine gift of a soul sprawl out into unmeaning growth, but sought 
to train it, as you would the tendrils of a vine, into vigorous beauty 
and healthful fruit. 

‘‘Kindergartenism must, I think, eventually succeed, though 
slowly, by inherent right of its intrinsic merit, underlying as it does 
the magnificent structure of this world’s new education. I do not 
ask for it the quick shooting of the aspen, but the slow and sturdy 
manifestation of the oak; for the public mind needs first, with long 
toil, to be disabused of the errors you mention. Then, its name is 
a foreign word. * * * To be properly appreciated, it must be 
observed and examined, not carelessly, but repeatedly in its school 
evolutions, and occasional public exhibitions, under well-trained 
teachers. Oh, for the multiplication of such! and for the thousand- 
fold increase of tracts like the MESSENGER, from able pens, espe- 
cially of those to whom may God give strength and patience, — its 
life-devoting friends. 

“‘T, too, must try to do for the cause, in my neighborhood, what I 
can, somehow. ‘Lhat anything can be effected for it in Kittery is 
doubtful; but, possibly, in Portsmouth. The vis inertiae of the 
body, at eighty, is almost an overmatch for the vis animi. One then 
has to strive, with impaired strength of will, against the dread of 
locomotion; but nil desperandum is an inspiring prompter. * * * 


** Respectfully and with great regard, 
** Your obedient servant, 


“DANIEL AUSTIN. 
“ WILLOW BANK, KITTERY, MAINE.” 


STORY versus HISTORY FOR KINDERGARTENS. 


WE were very much amused at seeing in the newspaper 
an advertisement of a book called, “Seven Ages of History, 
Jor Kindergarten Schools.” 

Kindergarten schools is rather a misnomer. Kindergarten 
is a preparation for school life, the paradisiacal era that pre- 
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cedes sombre, prosaic history; which is a premature subject 
of consideration for children, before they are seven years old! 
Very like, the book in question is excellent for the primary 
school, which comes after the Kindergarten; but in Kinder- 
.garten those fanciful and imaginative stories, where the 
beginning and end are so very rear together that the whole 
can come within the scope of the infantile ideal, are to be 
told orally. They will best prepare for history at a later 
stage. For we agree with Carlyle, that when history is con- 
templated in long reaches, by matured minds, it is a grand 
poem, satisfying the claim of Ideal Justice. Though men, 
just in proportion to their personal energy, may interfere 
with the Divine Laws of moral order, to learn, through the 
retributions of the third and fourth generations, their social 
responsibilities, yet the righteous will of God is always 
brought about; if not by our willing, glad co-operation, then 
by reactive falls of dynasties and empires, French revolu- 
tions, and other events, by which the mercy of God proclaims 
in thunders and lightnings, for the children’s sake, Hitherto 


shalt thou come, and no farther. 


Bursery Department. 


(From Froebel’s ‘‘ Mutter und Kose Lieder.’’} 


Bump, bump, bump! 

What noise is that, my dearie? 
Thump, thump, thump! 

Till your little fist is weary. 


Tap, tap, tap! 

With the stick upon the table; 
Rap, rap, rap! 

As hard as you are able. 


Bang, bang, bang! 

With your spoon upon the tea-tray : 
Clang, clang, clang! 

Oh, nursey, — what will she say? 
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Ting, ting, ting! 

With the spoon upon the china; 
Ring, ring, ring! 

Could any noise be finer? 


Ding, dong, dong! 

With the spoon upon the kettle; 
What a pretty song 

Greets baby from the metal! 


Boom, boom, boom! 
Old nurse will have a notion 
A band is in the room, 
There’s such a vast commotion. 


N. B. — This song with the accompanying play and words is good 
to teach the child to discriminate sounds, developing the sense of 
hearing. 


LETTER FROM A KINDERGARTEN. 


Dear Aunt Lizzy: It is Wednesday, again, and so we 
had another lesson on colors: I told you about our lesson on 
the yellow and red, and their combination, orange. Today 
Cousin Gretchen gave us the red and yellow glass again; but 
she added another, a piece of blue glass, and told us to put 
it on the yellow and look up at the light; and to be sure, it 
made a most beautiful green! She held up her hand so that 
the rest of us should not speak, and then she asked Ben, 
what color was made by the yellow and blue, and he said 
green, and we all held up our hands and she let us all say 
—green. There were two tints of green made, first by put- 
ting the yellow next our eye, and then putting the blue; but 
it was always green. She then carried round the basket, and 
told us each to take out a red, yellow, orange, and green ball. 
She then asked, which of these were primary and which 
secondary; and told us to arrange the primaries with the 
secondary colors between them, and I put them in this order, 
—red, orange, yellow, green, blue. She then asked us to 
put the blue glass on the red one, and look at the light; and 
when we did so, everybody cried out purple! purple! and so 
we learnt that blue and red make purple. She told us to 
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shift the glass and put the red on the blue, and some of the 
children thought the red purple was more glorious than the 
blue purple. She said, if we put two blues on the red purple, 
it made a darker tint, which was called violet; and she had 
flowers (violets) to compare. She then brought round the 
basket for us to choose a purple ball, which I put into the ; 
row on my table next to the red, but some put it next the blue. i 
Cousin Gretchen said both places were right, but she would d 
like to have us all put it next the blue. When we had done 
so she asked,what colors are combined in purple? We all said, 
red and blue. So she told us to take the red ball from one 
end of our row and put it next the purple one; and then she 
said, you see purple is the connection of blue and red. Then 
she asked if there was not another secondary, beside purple, 
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that could be put by the red ball, and we said yes, orange. . 
So she told us to put the orange one on the other side of the 
red, and she asked, is orange primary or secondary? of course 4 
we said secondary. Why? said Cousin Gretchen; tell me, nal 
Geordie! and he said because orange is made ot red and : inti 
yellow. Well, then, Cousin Gretchen said, put the yellow by in 
the orange, and now what other secondary to yellow is there ; 
beside orange? We said green, and took the green ball and and 
put it beside the yellow one. Cousin Gretchen then told us It 1 
to take two contrasts among the secondary colors. I took brir 
the orange and green, and she asked me what primary color exte 
connected them, and I said yellow. Then Ellen put all three T 
glasses together and looked through, and it made another 
color. She asked Cousin Gretchen what that was, but she aden 
said she did not want to give the little children more than » cons 
the three primaries and the three secondaries to look at now. whic 
But she said there were countless combinations to be made, for exan 
we could put these three together a dozen ways, and looking een 
through them at the light should see as many tints; and we ae 
might put the whole six together in ever so many ways, and intel 
it would be excellent exercise for painters; and by gathering from 
all kinds of flowers and gems, we could give names to these Th 
colors, but for a long while children had best have only six au di 
colors to think about, and give names to. Dear Aunt Lizzy, latter 
in writing only once a month I have not time or room to @ 
copy half the preprog ama I put into my journal about od 
Kindergarten and the Nursery. able 
God, 






Your loving neice, 






Fanny. 





